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rANLEY HALL AS A TEACHER 
Hall 


ar by several writers and by his 


of G. Stanley has been 
biography ; hence a brief survey 1s 

to recall the outstanding events. 
n February 1, 1846, at Ashfield, Mas- 
isetts, brought up on his father’s farm 
in edueation, as he himself showed 
ards—with formal education in the 
‘hools and more special preparation 
‘education at Williston Academy, 


luate of Williams College in the class 


1867, he studied at two different periods 


n Theological Seminary, was in- 


r in English at Harvard, a student 


vehology and edueation in German 


ersities, altogether for seven years; on 


urn he lectured in psychology and 


ophy at Harvard University and be- 


the teachers in Boston; became lecturer 


psychology at Johns Hopkins in 1882 and 


Sere 


ssor in 1884; president of Clark Uni- 


ty and professor of psychology and 


ition in 1888; resigned in 1920, wrote 


scence,’’ ‘* The Confessions of a Psy- 


ist,’’ and magazine articles; 


many 


hered material and studied various prob- 


vement,’’ 


nr; 


eT 


tha 


l 


connected with his proposed ** Psy- 
gy of the “The Youth 
and the like, during a period 


Emotions,’’ 


‘markable productivity ; and, finally, 
1 a successful fight against what has 
ealled with grim and horrible irony 
old the of 
‘hial pneumonia, only to suecumb later 


man’s friend,’’ in form 
insidious sequelae of this disease in 
rm of acute nephritis and other com- 


tions, but with clear and vigorous men- 


wers until practically the end, April 
324. 
recount Dr. 


achievements is 


Hall’s 


necessary. Outstanding among them 


e his establishment of the laboratory of 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 


27, 1924 Numbe 
experimental psychology at 
University, his founding « 
sity, his publication of 
‘* Educational Problems,’’ 
the 


7s Senescence, .? 


Light of Psychology,’ 
‘The 


of a Psychologist,’ 


Life and C 
the 


Ame) fi our / 
of Psychology and the Pedagogical Semi 
nary, his initiative in the organization of 
the American Psychological Association, his 
Clark | 


institution with special emphasis on scien 


administration of niversity as an 


tifie research, his personal work as a teacher 


there, and in general his many contribu 


tions as essayist, lecturer and leader in 
cenetic psychology and edueation 
Never perhaps were Shakespeare’s words 


Hall 
one man in his turn plays many 


more fitting than in ease of Dr that 
parts 


olu 


philosopher, psychologist, educator, e\ 
tionist, prophet, reformer, mental hygienist 
psychoanalyst, as well as teacher, publicist, 
university executive, author and editor; to 
whom everything human appealed, no sub 
ject was too commonplace or too esoteric 
to be studied, no individual too humble or 
too exalted to be recognized and listened to 
as a teacher, and no author or method to 


too to 


conventional or radical receive 
tention. 

While others have recounted his work as 
a psychologist, we are concerned with him 
merely as a teacher 
4s A TEACHER 


Dr. HALu 


If ever a teacher was born and not made, 
that 
Dr. Hall; but while every one wil 
that 


large factor in his success, it 


it would seem this could be 


his personal characteristics 

is probably 
part ‘*made’’ 
No Amet 


ican perhaps ever served a longer appren- 


true that he was also in large 


the great teacher that he was 
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ticeship, none probably ever studied the 
principles of pedagogy and the teachings 
of the great educators more extensively 
than he; few applied them so soundly and 
successfully These doctrines had been so 
thoroug! ly assimilated that neither Dr 
Hlall nor any one else could tell how much 
his own educational practice was due to in 
heritance and how much to aequired train 
ing. The significant thing, however, is that 
apparently instinetively and intuitively he 
was able to apply in conerete situations the 
fundamental principles that he accepted. 
All this was shown not only in his general 
influence on the edueational thought and 
practice in this country, but also and espe- 
cially in his own work as a teacher 

As regards the method used and the out- 
come and main results of Dr. Hall’s work 
it is too soon perhaps to make a critical and 
judicial appreciation. A few important 
points, however, should be noted. 

The direct evidence of his suecess as a 
teacher is furnished by the permanent in- 
terests developed by his own students, the 
enthusiastic work they accomplished under 
his direction, especially their acquisition 
of his own attitudes toward education and 
the psychology of everyday life and society, 
and their edueational activity the world 
over. It would take too long to recount 
the significant duties and responsibilities 
they have assumed. In training schools for 
teachers, universities, institutions for re- 
search, and as executives in school super- 
vision and university administration, as 
representatives of genetic pedagogy, they 
have carried far and near the light and the 
warmth of the ‘‘fire mist’’ of enthusiasm 
generated at Clark. 

As a lecturer he was inspiring. With a 


good voice, clear articulation, a pleasing 


rhythm, a conversational but impressive 


manner, he made his attitude, if not always 
his content, clear. 

The method often used by Dr. Hall was 
to summarize briefly the main points in a 
book or the doctrines of a writer. In his 


method of doing this briefly, syn 
cally and impressively, he had per 
superior and tew 1f any equals 
lent illustration of this is his résm 
things that appre aled to him in the 
psychology Although he sever 
cized some of Freud’s psychology 


lowing aspects of it appealed to hi: 


ll dreams 


sleep, that 


imagery afford 
nterpretation of symbolism, the concept 
childhood is polymorphieally perverse, 
pretation of even infantile phenomena 
fore explained as prelusions of sexuality 
became evolved and its elements const¢ 
fundamental s gnific ince aseribed to the 
years of childhood, the extremely wide 
tion given to sadism and masochism as 
activity and passivity, the conception ot 
as a flight from reality, the enormous ri 
to repressed concepts, to conflicts and t 
conscious generally; the slow widening 
genetic theories of causation of mental 
disorders, not only to early infancy | 
prenatal period and at last by the Zur 
to phyletie history; and perhaps most im; 
all, the gradual extension of Freudian views 
the domain of biography, history, lite: 
ligion, hygiene, sociology and art, so that tl 
ties they inspired outside of the medical 1 
to be even greater in volume and import 
those within it—all this made it so genet 
vital that it eame to me to seem almost lik: 
dispensation in the domain of psychology, s 
from 1910, when Freud visited us, it and its 


implications became of central interest to 1 


He attempted to bring together 
significant facts relating to a subject 


results of all observations and all expe! 


ments, all studies of children and prin 
people as well as those made under th« 
trolled conditions of the laboratory 
In seeking a man for an important 
versity position his method was muc! 
same. He attempted to find all those 
able in the country or the world, to w 
their merits and choose the best. It 


1**Tife and Confessions of a Psychologist 


410. 
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of view and ability to synthe 
mount of data from one point 


lv, that gave the power, in 
nspiration to his university lee 

who desired systematic 
irts of a subject were likely to 
nstitutions; but advanced stu 
wished the inspiration and sug 
t come from a survey of the vast 
ns of the subjects of education 


hology found no instructor equal 


it method, he believed, is the in- 
To this he 

vast amount of time. Of this, at 
ng of the National Edueation Asso- 


man to man, method 


n the height of his activity as a 


said :? 


ints to anything in my work is not 


in class effects, but when I sit 


tudv and talk 


move upon 


with a single young 
Though I 


fruit, it is a blessed privilege to 


him may 


eed so planted will grow. 


suceess with this individual method 
ely due to his sympathy, his broad 

: subject, and his remarkable fertil- 
iggestion. 
the great reason for his success per- 
was to be found in the fact that by 
and suggestion he pointed out to 
the 


the man was capable of doing and 


student and instructor biggest 
lated him to undertake what often be- 
Dr. Hall the student would 


felt himself quite incapable of doing ; 


mes ting 


his method was to give student or in- 
ra free hand, let him do his work 

s own way, giving suggestion only 
placing the responsibility directly 

the man himself, and merely asking, 

he language of business, that he deliver 

goods 

We may now sum up some at least of the 


‘ 


onal principles he believed and prac- 


National Education Association, 1901, p 


First, 


and not 


I ethod. 
work, the fundamental th 
but 
prineiple iversall aes | 
prineipie universally applied in hi 
And the first 


was that he 


aoing, 


] ; 
also 


own mental regimen, 


Ing and 


great fact 


SUCCESS rave every student 


worthwhile task to perform, and by sug 


vestion stimulated those determining 


dencies to work and productive activity t 

‘verv normal individual possesses 
While few people are supp 

really the ability for creative 


’ 
students 


special abilities of normal 


; 


many that probably in most cases 


is needed to accomplish something 


ficient stimulus. He was a master 


stur 


suggestive stimulation of the 


the duller and sometimes the more 
promising the man the more his int 
as a teacher was challenged, and he 

to take a certain special pleasure in 
tempting the impossible. In fact 

old 
not 


The 


Casts 


to challenge the crude maxin 
New that ‘vou 


make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear.’ 


England farmer 
success he achieved in certain coneret: 
was remarkable evidence for the soundness 
of his method. 

Seeand, by such methods he gave each 
student opportunity for the stimulus that 
comes from SUCCESS : and by generous appre 


the 


renewed 


ciation of any suecess, however crude 
he added 

Again 
sults furnished considerable evidence that 


student did achieve, 


stimulus for further work his re 
the method of teachers of the feebleminded, 
always to praise their pupils for whatever 
they accomplish, ignoring their failures 
may well be largely adopted by the teach 
ers of the normal 

Third, 


sound modern pedagogy, there is no 


according to the prine 


student 


and 
In the face 


gap between teacher 


alike must be learners 
riddles of nature, the natural method 1s for 
both to 


work together with mutual sym 
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pathy and understanding. It was largely teachers as well as contributions t 

this attitude of the learner that captivated of human knowledge has not 

and inspired his students. New students, been properly emphasized 

coming with awe and reverence to get the One of Dr. Hall’s great contril 

advice of the great leader, found first of all education was that made by his | 

the leader was a learner, able to sympathize dresses and lectures in different 

and thoroughly understand their own atti- the country. Possibly none of th: 

tude and their own problems, often eager to more interesting and significant 

learn from them. Thus the example of widely extended influence than 

their counsellor sometimes became quite as’ livered at the meetings of the Natio) 

potent as the actual counsel given. eation Association during the fort 
Thus in all his instruction Dr. Hall of his connection with it. 

placed the emphasis on the modern gospel On his return from Europe hy 

of learning rather than upon teaching course of lectures to the Boston 

the vital, significant truth seen by the great sanctioned in a semi-official way by) 

long before and especially ever since Come- dent Eliot, of Harvard Universit) 

nius wrote his ‘‘Great Didactic,’’ but rally the teachers in other parts 

usually forgotten and seldom practiced. country wished to hear the new lea 
Fourth, again as a corollary of the pre- education who had just come ba 

ceeding principle, Dr. Hall actually prae- Germany with the latest teachings of 

ticed the fundamental principle of modern man psychology and pedagogy. At o1 

education that it is not by rules and meth- the meetings of the National Edueat 

ods, however excellent, not by systematic Association and of the National Cow 

grading and standardizing of results and Education Dr. Hall took a prominent 

methods, not by systematization and bu- The theory of education at that tim: 

reaucracy, not by red tape, either in ad- partly Hegelian, here and there beginning 

ministration of a school system or the disci- however, to be modified by the teachings 

pline of a classroom; in a single word, not Herbart. But everywhere it was larg 

by academic machinery, but by the mental theoretical, speculative and formal 

activity of students themselves that real William T. Harris, who had shown | 

learning is achieved. markable ability as a practical educat 

To make the conditions the best possible the superintendency of the schools o! 


r 


for actual research by the student, he be- Louis, nevertheless retained his Heg 
lieved no effort on his part, no provision of philosophy, and upon this his eduecat 
helpful material, no freedom from rules principles and teachings were large!) 
and regulations, no leisure for the student’s Naturally Dr. Hall came into more or 
own activity, was too great or too expen- sharp conflict with him and his edu 
sive, provided the student himself had the followers. Hall appreciated Harris 
ability and will to work. philosophy; but to him it represent 


y 


Fifth, with such principles held instine- outgrown stage of educational devel 
tively, or as acquired doctrines, as you and he tersely characterized Harris as 
please, and with the acquired habit of actu- captain of the rear guard.”’ 


r 


ally putting them into practice, it is no Harris, on the other hand, could hardly 
wonder that Dr. Hall’s work as a teacher help admiring Hall; but he often 
was a form of creative activity, and that it demned his teaching. Once at the Nat 


culminated in his methods of research in Education Association he said: 
university work. All this is well known, Sece. Methensd Milecstien Accodlal 
but the result of it in producing superior _p. 271. 
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rted he 


reach an age when the new seems 


that was ‘‘inelined to 


ere the days when the round 
the National 


e the educational leaders gathered 


Edueation Associa- 
ommunion and the discussion of 
blems of edueation, were loaded 
tive philosophy, the transcen- 

ems of higher education and the 
| interrelations of psychology, 

n and eivilization in general 
one of the subjeets for diseus- 

ne of these round tables as late as 
this, ‘‘The of 


ssimism to establish ecosmie sui- 


1884 was failure 
idequate solution of the world 
llowever interesting some aspects 
inn’s philosophy of the uncon- 
be, 


pedagogical hunger satisfied by 


American teachers never 


speculations in regard to such re 
taphysies of the unconscious. 
ss of new material and new doc- 
| methods and the number of new 
! psychology and edueation intro- 
Dr. Ilall were at once stimulating 


to American educators. 


ng 


the genetic point of view and 

method, with study of children 
es, and the experimental method in 
vy, with its study of concrete men- 


under controlled conditions, 


ted a new movement, often appear- 


inaccurate and iconoclastie to 
atives, but weleomed enthusias- 
the younger and more progres- 


hers, who were weary of armchair 


tions and hungry for something con- 


i really vital and practical. 


| Edueation Association, 1902, p. 
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With 
of vital problems relating to the 


his knowledge oT the Vast 


edueation of children and the signifi 


‘ 


facts in psychology, Dr. Hall was natura 


Ipatient and eritical of what seemed 


him futile discussions in regard t 


on and life that merely recounted 
the 
led 


needed 


platitudes and ignored 


vital 


Especially 


eonerete 


truths so much by the 


in ethies and 
working over of concepts a 
platitudes seemed not only 
nigh sacrilegious The 

what perhaps may serve as 
of this, an episode that oce) 


National Eduea 


Saratoga Springs 


of the 
at 


meeting 
ciation 
At the end of : | day of drizzli 
and what may well to him have seemed 
equally dull and barren program 
giving a general educational and mora 
of 
the absence of its author by 
The 


discussing the need of the concrete 


cussion well-worn themes was re 


anothe 
ber of the association next 

In 
cation and morals, to the amazement of 
and some of the audi 


chairman nce, 


Hall referred to this paper of the preced 


evening as ‘‘The culminating misery 
dismal day.’’ 

At if | 
rightly, after Dr. Harris had given a char 
the Hegel 


own eau 


this same meeting, 


acteristic address, outlining 


philosophy that underlay his 
Hall was ealled uy 
Ile 


how he had enjoyed ‘‘the simple 


tional philosophy, Dr 


to discuss the paper began by te] 


ilwavs 


presented by Dr. Harris, how he al 


appreciated that simple outline, and how 


that if he 
fundamental 


felt 
simple 


sure 
] 


aoc 


spoke 


had profited; and then 
the 
teachings of 
When 
chairman announced that his time 


Harris’ 


and 
the 


of vital practica 


ethics of e1 


his ten minutes was over 


the audience, to whom Dr 
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d seemed anything but simple, and emphatically his pleasure in findin 
‘omed the more pragmatic psychol so lara ly in agreement with Dr. | 
ented by Dr. Hall, applauded so then added, *‘the pleasure is he 
siastically and were so anxious for’ the previous feeling that I had 
to continue that an unusual thing hap- here to the not pleasant task of 
the chairman put to vote the ques- ing what I might hear.’’ 
allowing the speaker an additional Dr. Hall’s contribution to 
minutes, which was enthusiastically Education Association was by 
granted by the audience smal Merely the tit 


On the other hand, the criticisms of Dr. dresses formed a contribution at 


Hall furnished most interesting illustra- For example, ‘‘ Psychic arrest 


tion of a common defect in American edu-  cence’’ (Proe. N. E. A., 1903, py 
cation Every body 's Opinion Is as good and ‘*The high school as the peopl ’s 
better than that of anybody else, and one’s (Proc. N. E. A., 1902, pp. 260-6» 
own personal experience is always apt to ideal schol as based on child study 
be more potent than the results of scientifie N. E. A., 1901, pp. 475-490 
investigation. Again, one’s own opinion Evidence of Dr. Hall’s influer 
based upon personal experience and American teachers was given by 
strengthened by daily repetition is apt to est and enthusiasm with which he 
develop a didactie attitude that makes tened to at these meetings of the 
learning impossible. With this mental set Education Association. When 
teachers can not learn because so eager to wherever he spoke a crowd was 
teach; and nothing perhaps wearies them gather; and while his hearers 1 
so much as to hear again what they think eritical of the new and sometim 
fhey already know. This inhibition of doctrines they heard, the signifi 
learning by the attitude of the teacher as presented, as well as his terse and 
such, combined with the common eritical illustrations, made them want to 
attitude, have made it impossible for a again; and those who were not 
large part of the teachers to profit greatly omniscient in their own didactics ¢ 
by the teachings of genetic pedagogy and_ spiration and suggestion. 
genetic psychology. Most important perhaps of all D 

The younger men and the more open- contributions to education was his ¢ 
minded leaders, however, recognized the on the genetic point of view and 
importance of Dr. Hall’s message. of the genetic method. It was 

It was at the meeting of the Educational in his talks to teachers; and his 
Council in 1901 that Dr. Hall presented his tion to the profession must be esti! 
sketch of the ideal school as based on child connection with this. He esteen 
study. This Was a definite practical appli- teacher’s function highly because 
eation of genetic psychology to the course it from this point of view as an 
of study in the school curriculum. The part of his great vision of humar 
attitude of the other members of the coun- ment. 
cil seems to have been suspicious if not 
hostile. Aaron Gove. however. superin- As an instrument of scientific stud) 


method means the study of things 


let 


: : and in their wider casual relations; 
discussing the paper, said that he regarded hands of Dr. Hall this method meant far! 


tendent of schools at Denver, Colorado, in 


' 


it as the most instructive presented to the  this—a vital psychology and the cor 


council within his recollection and stated sonal faith as well as the fundament 
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scious,’’ and this has brought new insights into 
the nature and needs of the first very few years 
of life which are so basal for the formation of 
character. Psychoanalysis has also given us new 
insights and attached new importance to affectiv- 
itv, thus enabling woman to both understand and 
to think more h ghly of herself, and that most 
opportunely just as she is achieving her economie 


and coming into her political freedom. All this 


augurs well for the future 


Evol n has taught the teacher that he or she 
is to be its chief agent in the march of progress, 


ire to have a higher type of citizenship, 


of manhood or of womanhood in the world, it is 
to be done by conscious agencies, and those agen 
cies culminate in the teacher. In the vision of the 
superman, if t is ever to be real zed, it will be 
because the school, the college and university will 
succeed in bringing childhood to more complete 
maturity, physically, mentally, and, above all, 


morally 


Dr. Hall’s valediectory word in the intro- 
duction to his autobiography emphasizes the 
belief that edueation is ‘‘the only way of 


salvation for the world,’’ and he adds: 


Edueation has, thus, now become the chief prob 
lem of the world, its one holy cause. The nations 
that see this will survive and those that fail to 


do so will slowly perish. Knowledge must hence 


forth be the light and guide of mankind. More of 


it must be quarried from the original sources, 


nature and man. This, together with the choicest 


lessons of our past experience, must be ever more 
widely diffused and there must be absolute freedom 
of both research and teaching. There must be re 


education of the will and of the heart as well as 


of the intellect, and the ideals of service must sup 
plant those of selfishness and greed. Nothing else 


can save us and I shall live, and hope to die when 


my time comes, convinced that this goal is not 
only unattainable but that we are, on the whole, 
with however many and widespread repressions, 


making progress, surely if slowly and in the right 


directions.§ 


WituiamM H. BurRNHAM 
CLARK UNIVERSITY 


7**Life and Confessions of a Psychologist,’’ p. 
519. 


8 ‘* Life and Confessions of a Psychologist,’ p. 


21. 
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SCIENTIFIC METHOD IN COLLEGE 
ADMINISTRATION AND COL 
LEGE TEACHING’ 


ScIENTIFIC method in college admir 


tion and college teaching must st 


mainly a prophecy. Not much can by 
about its application to date. The 
service this paper can hope to render 
point out a few of the places where 
scientific method can be applied. 
Although a regular place is given 
program of Section ‘‘Q”’ for a discussior 
the errors and limitations in the appli 
of scientific methods to edueation, I car 
refrain from recording here that ar 
closely approaching exactness in m¢ 
ment of the products resulting from colles 
teaching is not believed possible at this t 
All measurement is subject to some er 
measurements of the 


variation, and 


tangible things—character changes and 1 
like 
the more tangible things, such as weig 
and Nevertheless, the scient 


method, meaning the application w 


must always remain less exact 
distance 


possible care of such measures as wi 
and the effort to develop more and | 
measures, should be used far more 
than it now is in attacking the problen 
college edueation. 

Only three problems will be discuss 
(1) Evaluating the results of colleg 
struction; (2) Rating of college teac! 
(3) Budget-making. 

(1) Before evaluating the results 0! 


process, there must be a clear underst 
ing of the aims which the process 1s 1 
tended to achieve. So with college instru 
tion. The first step is to agree upon a 
nite statement of the aims to be ac 
by college education. 

Such a statement of the aims of th: 


r+ 


lege of arts and sciences was attemp 


Section 


Advancem 


Edueation 
the 


before the 
Association for 
1923. 


1 Read 
American 


Seience, December 29, 





y 


1924] SCHOOL 
- during the past summer, at the 


n ot a fairly exhaustive Inquiry 
llege officials, high school prine 
vrraduates 


A full dis 
these replies would, no doubt, be 


distinguished college 


in all sorts of eallings. 
le tor this paper, but space W 
The 


discernible in practically all the 


‘only the conclusion slgnifi 
ughtful responses is that there are 


rly stinct aims of the college 
first: The 
made 


the 


mastery of tools 
efficient 


dis 


and 


more 


iearning Is 


this aim are languages 


English 
the 


literature) both 


inapplied 


from 
mathematics, sym 


and the like : second: The de 


MUSIC 
of those qualities we associate 
lture, such as a social viewpoint, 
i vision and understanding, initiative, 
1 intellectual habits, self-mastery and 
Serving this purpose are the non- 
lized the 
nd The preparation for 


ita 


courses in sciences, litera- 
arts; third: 
ng a living. Serving this purpose are 


vocational or professional curricula, 
to a large extent, the sequences or spe- 
itions in the more advanced aspects of 
eral departments in the undergradu- 
as well as in the graduate colleges. 
s differentiation in purpose or aims 


s at onee for different methods of evalu 


ting instruction aceording to the group to 


Tool 


ess courses, such as the elementary 


the particular course belongs. 


the languages, should be evalu- 


s of 
| on the basis of their success in afford- 
students tools for learning. Cultural 


irses, such as the literatures in any of the 


nguages, science courses of general or fun- 


ental character, or social studies, should 
evaluated on the basis of their success in 
ling personalities into effective social 
Vocational courses should be evalu- 

n the basis of their success in giving 
nts definite information which the vo 

n calls for and skill in applying that 


mation to vocational cases. 


iVD SOCIETY 


are thus 


When courses 


ing to aims, it b 


is reasonab! 


out certain scientifie me 


evaluating instruction 


voeabularie 


CesSsesS 
tions, translations 
needed 


are all mea 


more progress with them h 


I 


ure to differentiate this tool function from 
} 


a supposed eultural ion t 


lunct 


side in language and mat! 


Again, vocational 


selves to a certain tv} ot fair \ 


measurement Information is a large 


medical ¢ 


of the desired product ot 


tralning to t 
college \W here 


engineering education or ach 


history in high school or 
information is to be tested, all that is needed 
assortment ' the 


is a sufficiently large 


essential facts prepared In one OT the torms 


of objective examinations such as t} 
pletion test, true-false test and tl 
Then at the 
from this assortment of facts may be g 


the 


time, se 


appropriate 


aS an examination and subjective el 


ment thereby largely 


eliminated Thus, 


standardization of product can be t 


about whenever that seems desirable 


The other aspect of vocational training, 


namely, the skill in applying the aequired 
information to vocational eases, is barely 
the college career It requires 


begun in 


years of vocational or professional practice 
17 


to test whether the graduate of college 
However, in many 


can 
apply his information. 
lines of vocational training, the student can 
be brought into the presence of a typical 
situation as in a clinic and allowed to diag 


ease and suggest the treatment 


nose the 
Thus his application can be tested on genu 


ine eases. Or in other lines, 


ing, where actual cases are 


to study, it is easier to set 


definite hypothetical situa 
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the student to apply his information in the 
solution of problems. 

Thus the skill in the application aspect 
of vocational or professional training can 
be tested fairly accurately by practice 
courts, practice teaching, medical and den- 
tal clinics and the like, or by problems. 
Probably, however, it will be impossible to 
approach near to exactness in these mea- 
sures 

The evaluation of the results of cultural 
instruction is the difficult task. One thing 
certainly can be said: to test cultural 
courses by tool process standardized tests 
or by objective information examinations 
is fallacious. The aim of these courses is 
to effect subtle changes in personality, to 
develop social mindedness, breadth of view, 
initiative, intellectuality and the like. For 
these characters, information serves as a 
means, not an end. 

As a means, information must be used by 
students. Used in cogent thinking, in dis- 
cussion, in reasoning and in college life’s 
situations to which the information applies. 
To be effective, this information must enlist 
the genuine interest of students, and the 
conduct of the instruction must be such as 
to provide for large participation by stu- 
dents as a manifestation of this interest. 
Assimilation, not memorizing, is the goal. 

With this statement of the purposes of 
cultural courses and its implications for 
methods of teaching, the following may be 
said with reference to scientific methods of 
evaluating the results: 

First: Procedures must provide for the 
display of initiative, intellectuality, social 
mindedness and the like, as well as for the 
extent of information acquired. This calls 
for a form of exercise in which students 
react in groups, discuss the significance of 
information, manifest abilities to think logi- 
cally, demonstrate independence of view, 
ete. These reactions may well be the bases 
of evaluation by the teacher. To be sure, 
the student must have information, but the 
valuable thing is the training which this 


information affords him in living the 
of an effective citizen among his fellows 
Second: Some provision should be 


for the rating of students by fellow gs: 
dents on the same citizenship traits. <A st 


dent who is developing most in the cult 
qualities listed above, will, in general 
contributing most to the group exere 


An evaluation, therefore, by the class y 


tend to bring out those qualities whic! 
demands for successful participation 


social affairs. 


SES 


It will be understood that these two sug 


gestions for a new method of evaluation 


cultural instruction are dependent 


recognition of the really cultural values t 


be derived from these general studies. Su 


recognition will demand new content 
courses, as well as a new viewpoint in 1 
teachers. I am of course keenly aware 


many objections that will be interpose 


any such method as suggested. I am of 1 


opinion, however, that our present fai 
both in high sehool and college, to dev: 
a citizenship meeting adequately the 
mands of present-day social life is due n 
to the fact that we have failed to set 
this definite aim for cultural studies 
to any other single cause. If we have t 


aim, we must surely evaluate the result 


of instruction from this point of view 


(2) The second problem which this pa] 


} 


is to discuss is the rating of college teache 


Here again the main point is to recogniz 


the functions clearly which a given teac 
is expected to fulfill, and to rate him 


terms of his success in fulfilling these fu 


tions. Failure to make this discriminat 


in the past has resulted not only in fault 


+ 


evaluations of individual teachers, bu 


the over-emphasis upon certain qualit 


which do not make for success. For 
stance, we have grouped together in uw 

sities all teachers within a given de] 
ment—those who are to teach the ele 
tary tool aspects of the subject, thos 

are to teach the general or cultural asp 
of the subject, and those who are to t 


~ 


ach 
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zed or vocational aspects of the 
Then, we have rated the whole 
teachers in the main on the basis 
- suecess in the specialized aspect of 
irtment’s work. We have assigned 
ing of tool process aspects to 
whose interests were the develop- 
epartmental specialists or research 
They have failed in their teach- 
they have continued their own 
interests, have written scholarly 
ind have thereby earned promo- 
e instructional staff. Students 
the more elementary aspects of 
‘t under their instruction, how- 
ve suffered unmistakably. 
doubt a different sort of train- 
ecessary for a teacher whose main 
teach the memory aspects of a 
nguage from the training which 
ry for a teacher whose job is to 
students with the eultural signifi- 
the literature in the given lan- 
The training of these two teachers 
n different from the training re- 
r the teacher who is to lead a few 
nto the philological aspects of the 
As the training of these three 
rs must be different, so the methods 


ting the suecess of their work must be 


rent. In the ease of the teacher teach- 


ely the memory aspects or tool 
of the subject, the main criterion 
ng might well be the* measurable 
s determined by standardized tests. 
mple, college algebra is supposed to 
in the mastery of certain mathe- 


} 


formulae. Those formulae can be 


| objectively, and the teacher rated on 


) 


isis of the sueeess of his students in 


ng these tests. The skill of the 


her will be taxed mainly in the employ- 


f devices or technique by means of 
he memory of those formulae will 
lasting. 
teachers of cultural courses, such as 
n the fields of science, which are in- 


tended for the average citizen, and not 
the prospective sclentist, courses in 
social sciences, courses in literatures 
psychology, the method of rating teachers 
must be altogether different. The influence 
which the teacher has in securing active 
participation of students in the conduct of 


+ 


the course, his success in getting students 
to contribute genuinely to the values of 
the courses, his stimulation to the intelli 
gence of his students, demanding that they 
show their independence of thinking, ar 
what we must have. 

How to measure these qualities of the 
teacher is a difficult question. One means, 
however, should be used much more largely 
han it is. Students who have gone throug! 
courses in a given college are keen 
fairly competent critics of these very te: 


ing successes. Considerable dependence n 


well be placed upon the opinions of alumni 


of a given college concerning the success 
or failure of particular teachers in respect 
to their bringing out the above values in 
their teaching. 

The truth of this assertion was cle: 
demonstrated by one part of the investi 
tion of colleges conducted by the writer 
during the past year. An extensive ques 


tionnaire was answered by 546 alumni, 


vraduates of eleven different colleges in 


classes 1910 to 1914. Among other ques 
tions, they were asked to recall the teacher 
whom they regarded as the best 
teacher they ever had. Ten qualities of 
teacher were then listed, and they were 
asked to underscore which of these quali 
ties they regarded as most significant in 
their ‘‘best teacher.’’ The quality which 
stood first in the estimation of these alumni 
was this—‘‘ He expected more initiative and 
allowed more independence to students.”’ 
This quality was rare, however, among the 
teachers of these same alumni 

Again bearing upon this point are the 
answers by thirty-eight of 


tinguished alumni of these co 
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without ' graduation. To 
] 


them a separate letter was addressed, con- 


‘Which is more 


profound 


talning question 


importa 1 college teachers 
personality 


hold 


eallings 


Inspiring 


women important 


They 


sorts T 


t 


In other words, alumni hold in high regard 
those teachers who stress in their teaching 


the cultural outeomes listed above. Colleges 


} 


and universities would do well to consult 


alumni in the rating of teachers of these 
cultural courses. 

Perhaps a more important factor in rat- 
ing these teachers of cultural courses is the 
part 


they play in building up a proper 


esprit de corps among the students them- 
Surely if students while in college 
fail to live 


not maintain that that part of the instrue- 


Sf lves. 
as vrood college citizens, we can 
tion designed to produce effective citizens 
We 


rating these teachers on the 


in adult life is functioning effectively. 
should cease 
basis of their research activities, and com- 
the 
stu- 


mence evaluating them, instead, on 


basis of their foree in moulding the 
dent body into an effective social organism. 
Proper teaching of any general cultural 
course should have as its primary object 
its influence upon the social life of the stu- 
dent. The information presented in the 
course should be a means to that end, rather 
than an end in itself. In other words, for 
these courses we must return to an exalta- 
tion of the teacher as a teacher, and for- 
sake the more modern view of a teacher as 
only a scholar. 

[ realize the risk involved in making any 
such statement. It subjects one to the pos- 
sible charge of depreciating the scholarship 
of the teaching staff. Such is not my view. 
I do not believe that one can exert a social 
influence by means of a given subject, with- 


out being profoundly versed in that sub- 
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What I 
‘ular aspect of 


should magniry the use of subj} 

as a means, rather than an end, ar 
should be measured in ter 

influence on the lives of the sti 


_ 2 1 
storehouse I acts whieh the studs 


; 


away itutes no adequate crit 
the suecess of cultural instruct 


With re 


rating 


cons 
ference now 


teachers of vocational 


come to a less troublesome prob 
primary function of specialization 
tional ends is the amassing of wel] 
bodies of information, e¢all 
the pr 


I 


ized 
the 


successful 


practice of 
This requires large equipment 
ough masters as teachers. St 
these courses are studying prim: 
a vocational motive, and what tl 
are materials properly organized 

for study. 


available to them 


rather than pupils, 


aid to their 


students now 
the 


teacher is best 
ship who makes most readily avai 
materials they need in their study 

Thus we come to the place wher 
ture may be properly used, where t 
libraries have their place, where 
oratories in the various specialties m 


Here the te 


rated largely by whether he keeps 


thoroughly equipped. 


abreast of the developments in his « 
whether heeis skillful in interpret 
the 
from the vocational point of vie 
effective test the 

vocational courses is the knowledg 


his students things most i 


therefore of 


his students possess in comparison V 


knowledge possessed by students 


under other masters in like fiel 


this purpose, information examinat 


ranged for objective seoring ana 
nation-wide in their application, 
veal whether or not students under 


teacher reach the standard which st 
in general reach in the same curri¢ 
There will, of course, always be t! 





y 


ner factors. 


mployment of a teaching staff. 


a maximum. 


ure work. 
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yy 


the effectiveness of students in 
courses depends, to a large ex- 
whether or not those students 
red the tools of learning studied 
But these 


evements measured by standard- 


irlier years. with 
will still be possible to evaluate 
progress of students in the voca 

- specialization curricula 
leaving the subject of the rating 
rs, a word should be said concern- 
ise of rating ecards or score ecards. 
re that some study must be made 
relative weights to be given to the 
qualities which go into the make-up 
teachers. However. it has seemed 
il such discussion might well come 
e of the more fundamental ques- 
ferentiation of purpose with the 
ending differentiation of teaching 
is which shall have been accepted by 

teachers 


T} m 


other question to which this 
that of 


such 


itself is budget- 


idresses 
r. Here 


of course factors as 


ries and promotions of teachers, over- 


harges, ete., are directly involved. 


er, in the interest of brevity, I wish 
fine this discussion to one phase of 


t-making with only indirect reference 


This phase has to do with 


juitable distribution among depart- 


of instruction of money needed for 
The 
up to date has been one of very 


y 


differentiation among the types of 


ne in the various departments. 


lardizing agencies have said that fif- 


urs per week of instruction ought 
Accordingly, 15 class 
f teaching per week are expected in 
illy all departments, without much 
tion, the only exception being that 
ratory work 11% hours are regarded 
equivalent of one hour in recitation 
Of course, discriminations 


ide in many institutions, but in gen- 


‘ above statement still holds. 


Any scientific method in budget 


demands a challenge of this practic 


the Univ 


Irom s 


fessor Koos, while at 


a study 


themselves 


Washington, made 
by college teachers 
amount of time required to do the 
the courses 


Washington His 
under the title of ‘‘The Adjustment of the 


connected with several 


University of 


Teaching Load in a University,’’ published 
as Bulletin No. 15 in the 1919 series o 


Kederal Bureau of Edueation 


the 


unfair our present practice i lk 
illustration, it may be pointed out that the 
weighted values per clock hour of recitati 


were found to vary from lower di 


mathematies at 1.61 to upper division soci 
studies at 2.41, and to graduate science 


3.35. These differences were found 
the 


differences 


college of arts 


partments in 


more extreme were revealed 


when other departments were included, and 


when types of class exercise other than 
recitation were compared 

Any pretense at scientific method calls 
for a thorough-going study of the difference 
in actual time requirement demanded for 
teaching in the various departments, and in 
various types of courses within a depart 
ment. On the basis of such a study, index 
values might well be worked out by means 
of which it would be readily possible to 
equate the instruction load by departments 
into teaching time, and thus avoid some of 
the gross inequalities in our present prac- 
tice. Costs of instruction must ultimately 
be stated in terms of some unit, such as the 
the 


hour, but before such cost 


student cloe 
have 


hours 


student credit hour or 


units will 


significanee, relations among credit 


in the various courses and departments 


with respect to the requirement of teaching 
time must be established 


In conclusion let me say that I believe 


the movement for a more scientific study of 


education which has made such strides in 
the field of elementary schools has many 


applications to higher education. This 
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paper has attempted to point out a few of 
them in respect to evaluating students’ 
work, rating teachers and budget-making. 
There has been no effort to treat any one of 
these exhaustively. An analysis reveals 
that there are three purposes of college in- 
struction, and that any given course serves 
mainly only one of these purposes. There 
are, accordingly, three fairly distinct meth- 
ods of teaching, in the light of which teach- 
ers Should be rated. There are also three 
fairly distinct outcomes of teaching which 
lend themselves to three different methods 
of evaluation or measurement. Reecogni- 
tion of this differentiation of function is 
fundamental to the application of a scien- 
tific method in rating college teachers, or 
in measuring the results of college instrue- 
tion. 
F. J. Keuiy 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


PREPAREDNESS AND HIGH 
SCHOOLS 


WHEN recently waiting in the anteroom 
of the office of a high school, I enjoyed the 
active scene around me—the instructors 
and young people coming and going. Pres- 
ently there entered a lad about sixteen years 
of age. Ile was a handsome boy with red 
cheeks, fearless eyes, full red lips and at- 
tractive personality. Evidently he was one 
of a sort that would courageously follow 
his ideals as they were presented to him. 
He was in khaki. 

I love boys and they generally are fond 
of me. So I engaged in conversation with 
him. Having been out of America for 
about eighteen months, and noticing many 
more boys in military costume than when I 


went away, I asked him what the initials 
on his uniform, ‘‘U. S. R. O. T. C.,’’ meant. 
He replied, ‘*lInited States Reserve Offi- 
cer’s Training Corps.’’ He told me there 
were 225 boys in the training corps of his 
school. On his breast, in imitation of vet- 
erans who have been distinguished in actual 


service, Was suspended a shining gilt 
I asked what it was for. He infor 
that it was the reward for good ma: 
ship and that a number of the e 
won it. I asked where these medals 
from. He explained that they wer, 
by a certain well-known Arms (Co 
which awards medals to boys of t 
R. O. T. C., who, upon ecertifieat: 
that they have made the necessar 
entitling them to receive them. 

Very soon thereafter a United Ss: 
Army officer, garbed in full militar 
form, as if equipped for proceeding t 
front, came in to the room. He was per‘ 
at home. After he left, I inquired w} 
might be. I was informed that he w 
army officer of the high school, plac 
to instruct the boys in military matt 
‘*military department’’ was referred t 
being attached to the school. 

Then I meditated. I recalled that 
to 1914 even Germany, with all hi 
did not put her youth of our high se! 


rr 


age under military training. The quest 


pressed itself to the fore: Is America, a 
belaboring with vehement speech a1 


million men the Prussianism of Germa 


now, almost unrealized by herself, 

ing the burdens and hazards of 

sianism transported to America? 
The next day I happened to pick 


widely read weekly of the United Stat 


which has entrée into the homes of the 
tured class. I opened at a page devot 
illustrations. At the top of the pag 
this softly worded headline, ‘‘ The p: 
remnant of a warlike act.’’ The rest 
page was given over to pictures of } 
men engaged in fencing. The lh 
were in English, but the pictures wer 
quent of Germany in her palmy days 
preparation when she was riding to her ! 
I remembered that secular per! 
are devoting much space to army and n 
development, to training camps, to spe 
about ‘‘the next war,’’ and that meanw! 
the millions of plain people, who d 


y 
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to be saddled with military training 

officers or war, to a large 
The 
appreciate what all history teaches 
the 


is to drive the 


are 


masses do not 


inarticulate. 


mre paredness’”’ is 


Hlow easy it woolly, 


sticated human sheep to the slaug! 


the same day I was talking to a gen 
these 


conversant with subjects, 
nformed me that there are plans at 
D.C 
luction of military training into many 


Is of the United States, just as 


which provide for the 


ngton, 


s the publie shall be ready to accept 

He gave his authority. O Germany, 
who didst not train thy boys, didst 
nly weakly comprehend the far-reach- 
sibilities of thy now execrated mili- 
system? O America, art thou intro- 
ng the subtle psychology of militarism 
the minds of thy boys to a degree that 


Germany failed to attain? 


A few days after the above I met on the 


irteen.’’ 
raining camps in Australia 


et of the same city a lad attired in the 
orm of the U.S. R. O. T. C. 
ithful that I asked him his age and at 


He Wwas 


age boys eould be accepted for the 

T. C. He replied, ‘‘ Thirteen, 

I am under age—I am supposed to be 
Then I remembered the boys’ 
which coun- 
| have visited three times—and the 
upon the youth of that country. 

rior to 1914, the principals of high 
ls gladly weleomed me as a speaker 
ternationalism, but since the armistice 
ve received only one invitation to do so. 
t the experience of others interested in 
levelopment of international good-will 
be I know not. Is there a possibility 
high sehool officials, because of army 

ences in their midst, are questioning 
r right to ineuleate the broad interna- 


vision—which is the acknowledged 


essity of the hour—in the minds of the 
ing people under their care? 


iVD 


foretoken of 
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lite 


learned that 


During a including 


travel | have 
mentally the young peop! 
excelled by none—in no other 
there exist such a high ; 


cleanness among 


such 


as in my native land Hlome influences 


have generally been food 
of and life 
them. Our youth are not handicapped by 


The temptations 


camp barrack have not hurt 


an inheritance of military fancies or 


struction which in so many 


weakened initiative, resul 


fortunate youngsters exercising 
officers their authority over great num 

of less fortunate youth, and 

tended to a subserviency to officialism that 
to the 


In the fine-living and non military 


is contrary ide: the United 
States. 
character of most of our young people our 
country has found a vast reservoir of eco 
nomie and moral strength. Shall we reck 
lessly or easily part with this latent power 

Once more memory asserted her preroga 
tive. I recalled that during a recently con 


cluded trip around the world, involving 
44.000 miles of travel. I. 


hatreds, had not found one young man wh« 


amidst abounding 
spoke well of war or of the military scheme 
All are disillusioned. They smile ineredu 


lously at talk about ‘* preparedness’’ being 
_ they that 
the folks 


portents indicate that the great mass of the 


‘*insurance’ know such 


guage is for guileless 
a distr 
the r 

ers permit another war it will eventuate 
the of the 


plausible propaganda, shall have led them 


young men abroad have aequired 
of their governments and that if 
upset 


governments that, with 


into conflict. These disillusioned youth say 


that any revolt will effect a better situation 


than the military craze of 
clare themselves to be the vie 
say they have lost confidence 
churches Will 


the 


newspapers and 


by arming withstand 


against arming in other lands 





"¢ 
oe 


be included in the financial, economic, polit- 
ical and spiritual breakdown that will fol- 
low the failure of foreign governments to 
accept the protests of their citizens and 
Is it not time for this military 
Will America 


accept the warnings from abroad? 


subjects? 
business to come to a halt? 


Only since returning to America have I 
heard high-flown talk about ‘‘the war for 
liberty.’’ Other peoples, in spite of their 
acquisitions of mandates and great terri- 
tories, are looking aghast at their rampant 
officialism, their dictatorships, their in some 
instances newly created countries, with a 
loss of the personal liberty which in pre- 
war days they to some extent had more 
largely enjoyed. Read the London news- 
papers as they bitterly comment on the in- 
evitable issues succeeding preparedness and 
war. Gone is the reliance by the masses 
upon antiquated European militaristic ma- 
chinery which America now unthinkingly 
threatens to take over. While not forget- 
ting the high honor and sincere intent of 
many who are engaged in military affairs 
we can not but feel that the very nature 
of their profession gives them a point of 
view which very many equally patriotic 
citizens can not accept. We hardly have 
confidence in the disinterestedness of arma- 
ment concerns—the record of a connection 
between war seares and dividends on the 
part of many of them in the past is too 
well known. Shall our patient people pay 
in blood and treasure their frightful bill? 
Why this companionship in the United 
States between the army, the high schools 
and an armament company? Has America 
quickly forgotten her hatred of the part- 
nership so lately existing between the 
Kaiser and the Krupps? 

When, as a young man, the writer was 


actively engaged in wholesale business he 


knew that any one, be it bootblack or 
banker, who became an enemy to his firm 
weakened it. Whenever he made a friend, 
be it bootblack or banker, he strengthened 


his house. Just so is it in international re- 
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lations. A jingoistic statesman at | 
may cheaply obtain credit for patri 

by speeches to high school children, but } 
so doing he may make enemies abroad an¢ 
thereby weaken the country he seeks 
serve. During the past few years I hay 
discovered abroad that the huge increase 
American armament is creating an appr 
hension as to our motives abroad and 
genuine fear of us. This fear is generating 
a positive and dangerous dislike. The pe 
ple abroad do not understand us; they ar 
asking: ‘‘ Why this pushing of the military 
spirit among the youth of America, why 
these training camps, these training corps 
in the high schools, why this developmer 
of attention to the possible scientific slang! 
machinery? Whom is America intending 
to attack?’’ 
we supinely drifting into a course that is 
depriving us of them? How shall we meet 
this real national menace? Shall we pur 
sue the old, old alluring system of arming 
which all history teaches eventually leads 
to national rivalries, exhaustion and dis 
aster? Shall the innate idealism of our 
splendid boys be misdirected into relying 
upon methods of defence that our own gen- 
eration has proved to be one awful sham 
Shall not our moral and political position 
be strengthened by allaying the apprehen 
sions of other peoples as to our designs re- 
garding them? Will it not be infinitely 
safer and more profoundly in harmon) 
with a sane conception of real patriotisn 
to instruct our high school boys in the prin 
ciples of international justice and go 
will? 


America needs friends—ar 


Wim C. ALLEN 
San JOSE, CALIFORNIA 





EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


CHINESE EDUCATIONAL 
FOUNDATION 
ACCORDING to a special cable to the Chr 
Science Monitor from Peking, final steps or 
remitted balance of the American Boxer ince! 
nity were taken with the formal organizatio! 
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September 18 of a board of trus- 

constitution adopted 

toundat oO! lor the 

The re 
five Americans 

The entire 


ven to the trustees; 


in China of a 
education and culture. 
10 Chinese, 
members. control ¢ 
neither the 
has 


Chinese government 


is appointed by presidential 


‘r the board fills its own va 


Ww. W 


trustees include 
Alfred 


Roger 


e present 


lington Koo, 


Dewey, Greene 


the National University, Southern 
and Normal University. 
roe worked out the plan and 


details. He had issued a statement, 


the Peking Leader, outlining th 


eas and hopes. The Americans wanted 
e that the money would not go to mihi 
or other improper uses; the plan adopted 
There is hope that 


bsolute 


assurance. 
ndation will attract gifts from Chines¢ 


thers interested in educational develop 
t, but hitherto unwilling to give because not 
their security; thus the American 
may be the nest egg of a permanent 

nal endowment fund. 
Monroe believes the money should not be 
relieve the Chinese government’s pres- 
lueational obligations; instead it should 
» educational lines which the government 
The 
rom the people of China, therefore it 


be used for the most direct benefit to the 


it be expected to handle now. money 


through the working out and the appli- 


the modern world’s knowledge to 


ls, instead of to abstruse scientific 
A considerable portion would 
be devoted to model experimental work 
ral edueation, because the great mass cf 
people live in villages, and now practically 
tion is in cities. 
improvement of natural scientific educa- 
particularly the development of trained 
¢ and the practical application of the 
edge to present problems is essential. The 


pment of a first-class technical school is 


ble, beeause China’s only chance to have 
urees and control its own industrial de- 


hi 


is in training its own expert leaders 


provides tor 


AND SOCIETY 


The plan was work 
sions with Chinese offi 
faction at the results is wid 
annual meeting of the trustees 


work next spring. 


ADULT EDUCATION 

BRITAIN 
British Board of 
regulations under Section 118 of the Edueation 
Act in aid “of the 


which 


IN GREAT 


THE Kdueation has issued 


liberal education ol adults,” 


are summarized in the London Tim 
The system of grants to approved associatior 
is subject to review, and it 
be continued after July 
The course of ins 


, , 
inder the 


regulations is for persons ¢ 18 vears 


of age; it must be of 


sufficie 
to be accepted as part of the public provision 
of higher education, offer to students opportu 
nity of making a continuous and progressive 
study, and be so conducted as to demand 
vidual effort on the part of students 

With 


courses supervised by universities or university 


regard to extra-mural and 
colleges the instruction which may be recognized 


is that given in: (i) Classes preparatory to 
three-year tutorial classes; (ii) three-year tutor 
ial classes; (iii) advanced tutorial classes; 
tutorial class vacation courses, and (v) u 
sity extension courses. 

The preparatory class must provide a course 
giving a suitable preparation for students i 


tending to proceed to three year tutor al classes, 
and must not occupy less than two hours a week 
for 24 weeks of the year. The maximum grant 
payable will be £45, or for a class on the shift 
system £90. 

The three-year tutorial classes must 
least two hours a week for 24 


weer 
year. The maximum grant payable will be 
or for a class on the shift system £120, for each 
year of the course. 

The advanced tutorial classes must be pla 
to provide work of a distinctly more adv: 
that of 


course in the same subject, and each 


standard that an ordinary three 
must be certified by the tutor to be 

fied to enter upon the work of 

the students enrolled, at least 


have passed with satisfaction 
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and to the board through a three-year tutorial 
class in the same or a related subject. The 
course must extend over not less than 24 weeks, 
and the grant is the same as in the three-year 
classes. The board may make such grants as 
they think fit in respect of vacation courses for 
selected students organized in connection with 
tutorial classes. 

University extension courses must provide not 
less than 18 hours of instruction in meetings of 
not less than one and a half and not more than 
two hours’ duration, which may be divided into 
lecture periods and class periods. The maxi- 
mum grant payable will be £45 for a 48 hours’ 
course, and if there is less than 48 hours’ in- 
struction the grant will be proportionately 
reduced. 

A residential college, not being a university 
college or a constituent college of a university, 
which gives full-time instruction of a university 
standard in subjects of liberal education to 
adult students, whose full-time education has 
been interrupted by employment, may be recog- 
nized subject to the requirements laid down in 
the regulations. <A college will not be eligible 
for recognition unless a substantial number of 
students take a full-time course of at least one 
year’s duration. But a college may also pro- 
vide shorter full-time courses and part-time day 
and evening courses. A student admitted to a 
full-time course must be at least 20 years of 
age at the date of admission, and must have 
attended a course of instruction of one of the 
types contemplated in the regulations. The 
board may exceptionally sanction the admission 
of other students, if their approval is sought in 


advance. 


THE NEW YORK CITY SCHOOL 
SURVEY 


Dr. W. J. O’SHea, superintendent of schools 
of the city of New York, has addressed the 


\ 
following letter to principals, supervisors and 


superintendents : 


Acting for the School Survey Committee named 
by the Board of Education July 18, I am writing 
to ask your help in compiling, by October 15, if 
possible, or at the latest by November 1, a list of 
the important high spots of our individual schools 
by districts. By school high spots we mean pro 


grams, facilities, practices, procedures, experi- 


ments, dep: ul activities an 

known and duplicated, might be w 

within our system and to education els 
We plan to have a few visits paid to s 

ther information about high spots that 


of special significance connection w 


vey ’s other work. ase indicate wh 
your activities you would especially 
observed by someone outside your sc] 
include, also, any record aids, photos, s 
cations, programs or schedules, etc., w 
gest short cuts to others. 

It is the School Survey Committee’s 
limit its survey of classroom work, with 
tion of one or two special activities t 
listing of practices and results whicl 
tional staff itself considers high spots, ex 
or forward steps. We shall also study a 
of the cooperative self-surveys of classr 
which were made by several committees 
visors and teachers in 1922 and 1923. 

I am sure you will all agree that a sez 
our system’s most important forward ste; 
trict by district, will prove of abiding 


and progressing helpfulness to our teac! 


supervising. 

To help you recall different ways in which 
own school’s experience may prove of 
others, I am listing key words or key 
with numbers for separate high spot phas 
not necessary that you make reply to eac 
On the other hand, please do not withhold any 
spot for fear that you are sending too many 
will help the district superintendents and t 
school survey committee summarize your retur 
you will separately key your items by giv 
the topic-number on this list, and if you w 
on but one side of your sheets of paper. 
for these two conditions, please report y 
spots in the briefest and easiest way. 

Please send this information to y 
superintendent who, besides preparing 
for the entire district, will wish to mak 
structive use of it in supervision. If, to the 
vantage of your regular school work, you can s 
it by October. 15, please do so. The earlier w 
make the results available, the greater w 
benefits. 

I hope your teachers will be interest: 
ing, for city-wide use, the high spots of 
room and of your school as a whole. If } 
committees to help you list your sel 
spots, please encourage them to conce: 
spot for fear that others may not agre 
conviction or even an individual teacher’ 
tion that it should be reported. 
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necticut, New 


cess OL all th 

that teacher 

opportunitie 
Features of 
using text-book all courses a1 
experiments. ] com} let 
acher happiness : ork, recog credit. and that 


cuarding health, 
are convenient 


that it will be 
tension course 

their every day teac! 
endeavor to connect 
teachers’ problems. 


OUT 


individual differences among ] through observation 


atestion *% etios ‘ 
adapting istruction. Among those who will 


} 


upil participation in school the following profes 
oo oe oe a Harvard Graduate School 
_ : E bert E. Blair, School of Edueation, Bostor 
ue beiend health. versity; John M. Brewer, Harvard; Edwa 
g extra-curricula activities. Chamberlain, Boston; Roy Davis, 
% B. Davis, Boston ; Walter F. Dearbor 
i vard; Walter F. Downey, headmast: 


g vocational guidance. 
and local High School, Boston: N. W. 


training. 


current national, stat 
yblems. Osear C. Gallagher, superintendent 


ld | ns, condit ) ace, Brookline, Mass., schools; William H. Geer 


lying world problems, 
sts of war. Harvard; Henry W. Holmes, Harvard; George 
ving administrative f y . ‘ Ty. > 
Ving aamini atiy I n ! l . . . 
ant EK. Johnson, Harvard; Edward A 

ng OOKS or articies, ! . } mmiut 

‘ vard; John J. Mahoney, Bostor 
3 for scientific study. . 

. Seat 8 nanne avies , Thames ar 

nt-teacher cooperation. Mirick, Harvard; Charles Swain Thomas, Har 

vard; Guy M. Whipple, Sel 
University of Michigan; Mary M. Went 


Harvard; G. M. Wilson, Bostor 


ring gifts or other help from citizens. 


lvance steps. 


eourses are in general charge 


EXTENSION SERVICE IN NEW 
J. Mahoney, of Boston Univers 


ENGLAND 
rin has just been issued setting forth 


courses offered jointly by the 


THE OPENING OF COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 


nsion 
“1 Graduate School of Education and 


hool of Edueation of Boston University CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


teachers and school officers throughout New and seventy-first vear 


‘land. This cooperative program of Har enrollment which, fo 


1 ficures 


1 and Boston is intended, the bulletin states, ceed last year’s record fign 


rm part of an extended plan of teacher At the opening session, aft 


vement for the teachers of Massachusetts, address by President Butler, 


Dr. Robert J. Leon 


1 by the Massachusetts State Depart was delivered by 


nved 


nt of Edueation. fessor of education, topic wa 
in professional education.” The 


Reference is made, at the outset, to the suc 
Medical School was delivered by Allen O 


f the cooperative program last year, when 
asses having more than 1,300 teachers were ple, M.D., professor of surgery, whos« 
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was “The history of medicine as an aid to the 
undergraduate in the study of medicine.” 

The university looks forward to welcoming as 
visiting professor of French literature M. Paul 
Laumonier, of the University of Bordeaux, 
whose principal course will be for graduate stu- 
dents of French civilization and literature. 
Among the foreign visitors expected in the early 
autumn are the Right Hon. Herbert A. L. 
Fisher, formerly vice chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of Sheflield and afterward minister of edu- 
cation in the British Cabinet, and Sir Robert 
Blair who, after thirty years of distinguished 


service, has just retired as head of the school 


system of London. Other important visitors are 


expected later in the year. 

While the execution of the building program 
has been somewhat delayed, progress is being 
made toward providing for the present needs of 


The School of Business 


the university’s work. 
is ready and its equipment is being put into 
place. 

During the summer two committees of pro- 
fessors have been at work on plans for the 
projected new scientifie buildings. They have 
visited and inspected new scientific laboratories 
elsewhere, and hope that the buildings to be 
begun at Columbia will be models of their kind. 
One building will be for research laboratories 
in chemistry, and the other for research lab- 
oratories in physics. Work on them will begin 
very soon. 

Another committee has been at work on plans 
for Students’ Hall. The trustees at their May 
meeting authorized the construction of the three 
buildings as soon as the committee on finance 
ean provide funds. At Barnard College the 
Hall on Claremont Avenue is 
rapidly going forward. At Baker Field the 
work on improvement has steadily progressed. 

As already announced, Harlan F. Stone is 
succeeded as dean of the Law School by H. 
W. Jervey. Karl Nickerson Llewellyn, assistant 
professor at Yale University, has been ap- 
pointed professor of law, and Roswell F. Mac- 
Treasury 


new Residence 


Gill, special attorney in the U. S. 
department, has been appointed assistant pro- 
Smith, Bryce professor of 
European legal history; Brander Matthews, 
professor of dramatic literature, and John Bas- 
sett Moore, Hamilton Fish professor of inter- 
national law and diplomacy, have retired. Pro- 


fessor. Munroe 
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VoL. XX, No. 


fessor Moore will devote his entire time t 
duties as judge of the Permanent Court of 
ternational The Prot 
George C. D. Odell sueceeds Professor Matthy 
No successors to Professors Smith and Mo 


Justice at Hague. 


have vet been named. 


A CAMPAIGN FOR MORAL TRAINING 
IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Couturer’s WEEKLY is presenting what 


termed a national movement to bring aly 


specific moral training in the publie schools of 
the country. The movement has the approva 
and support of leaders of the large religi 
denominations, including Cardinal Hayes and 
Cardinal O’Conneil, of the Catholic Chureh; t 
Rev. Charles S. Macfarland, general secretary 


of the Federal Council of Churches; the Rey 


Dr. Joseph Silverman, rabbi-emeritus of Temp 
Emanu-El; Bishop William T. Manning; Bish 
McConnell; the Rev. Dr. Clare: 
Edward Macartney, of Philadelphia, moderator 


Francis J. 


of the General Assembly of the Presbyteriar 
Chureh; the Rev. Dr. 
president of the United Lutheran Church of 


Frederick H. Knubel, 
America; the Rev. Francis E. Clark, president 
of the World’s Christian Union; the Rev. Dr 
McDaniel, Baptist; C. P. Smith, Christian 
Science; the Rev. Dr. A. Eliot, he 

of the American Unitarian Association; C. H 


Samuel 
Strong, Unitarian; and the Rev. John Roac! 
Straton, of Calvary Church, New York City 

Suggestions are invited by Collier’s for a coud 
to be placed in the publie schools—‘“support for 
the movement will be sought from _ business 
firms, the industrial world, and labor and edu 
cational leaders.” 

The preliminary statement of the movement 


reads in part as follows: 


Because of our differing beliefs, religious tea 
ing has been barred from many of our pul! 
schools. 

This has resulted—quite unwisely and unn 
sarily as it seems to us—in there being little or 1 
moral training for our children in those schools 

Concerning supernatural religion men differ a1 
divide; but natural religion lives in every huma! 
being. It is evidenced in that moral guide w! 
we call conscience, which may be crude or ¢ 
vated, but which is the essence of every syste! 
morals because it is a part of the mind of ever) 


man. 
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LEGE SCHOLARSHIP PLANS 
SCOTTISH RITE MASONS 


in con 
nat campaign Revere! 
i ‘ i ait 
Templars was istituted by tl 


Masons of the Northern Jw 


it vho preac! 


‘he Supreme Council 

authorized twenty-six colle 

and recommended that each ¢o 
command should add one or 
Hips, making a total of eighty 


ps available for selected college 


was taken following a report upon 
ment made by the Supreme Council 
past year, when eleven young men 
were given scholarships in colleges 
‘sities covering all expenses. The 
ft the Rite were impressed by the ea 
of the students ’ the indicated 
the work, and accordingly 

vr undertaking now pro EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND 

NEWS 
mm Transcript gave the Dr. Ge 
tatement of the object of the cam president 


14. 


animates the Scotti ite Dr. F. A. Corr 


ork is the belief tha deney of the La C 
lf against the threat 


th! 


y! in July, has been appointed 
and totally un-American 


~ ; Normal College at Flagstaf! 
lo put it bluntly, the Rite feels that 

ust be prepared to fight Bolshevisr J. W. 

movements. And in this fight the Rite Of Tennessee, has been ap} 


ion that an enlightened citizenship is the West Tennessee Normal 
fore, it is undertaking t Dr. Kineannon. 
Dr. Homer FE. C 
dean of the Eastern 
School and Teachers’ Co 
Dr. Cooper Was success 


schools at Pt. Pleasant, 


1:9 
at enlightenmen 


as 
larships will provide all the expenses of 
1, as One member put it, ‘‘ an) 


university the pupil may elect that does 


fanciful s of speculative govern 


ng women who seem to hav instruction at the University « 


especially fitting them to take positions of superintendent of the Marvlat 


i 


in national affairs. Sons and daughters pany Training School, Balti: 


bie 
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Dr. Joun M. WitHrow has retired as presi- 
dent of the Cincinnati Board of Education. 
Women’s organizations of Cincinnati have 
united with the Federation of Churches to pre- 
sent a testimonial to Dr. Withrow in recognition 
of his long service to the school board and his 
work on behalf of the schools. Dr. Withrow 
has become chairman of the Citizens’ School 
Committee. 


Tue New York City board of education pro- 
poses to raise the salary of Superintendent Wil- 
liam J. O’Shea from $12,000 to $15,000 a year. 


Joun B. DOovuGALL, assistant superintendent 
of schools at Bridgeport, Conn., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Summit, N. J., to 
succeed H. A. Sprague. The election is for 


two years and carries a salary of $6,000. 


JouHn W. THALMAN, for the past four years 
superintendent of schools of St. Joseph, Mis- 
souri, has been appointed to the superinten- 
deney of the publie schools of Waukegan, with 
a salary of $7,500 per vear. 

Dr. Evias Litverman will be installed as 
principal of the new Thomas Jefferson High 
School, New York City, on October 6. The 
school has 3,800 pupils and 130 teachers. 


CHALMERS HaApLey, since 1911 librarian of 
the Denver Publie Library, becomes librarian, 
September 1, of the Cincinnati Publie Library, 


in succession to Dr. N. D. C. 
As has already been reported in SCHOOL AND 


Hodges, retired. 


Society, Mr. Hadley’s place at Denver has been 
filled by the appointment of Malcolm G. Wyer, 
for ten vears past the librarian of the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska. 

Howarp S. Leacn, reference librarian at 
Princeton University since 1919, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of Lehigh University. 

Proressor Percy T. WALDEN will act as dean 
of freshmen at Yale University this year, in the 
absence of Dean R. P. Angier. 


APPOINTMENTS in the college of education at 
the University of Minnesota include: Dr. Fred 
Engelhardt, professor of education; C. W. 
Boardman, former principal of West High 
School, Minneapolis, principal of the Univer- 
sity High School; Dr. Smiley Blanton, director 
of the Minneapolis Child Guidance Clinie, lee- 
turer; R. S. Hilpert, formerly of St. Cloud 
Teachers College, lecturer on industrial art. 


Jesse B. Davis, of the Connecticut State De 


partment of Education, has joined the fac); 


of the school of education of Boston ——— 


sity, where he will conduct courses in secondary 


education. 


H. H. Porter, for six years county superir 


tendent of schools of Jackson County, Okla., 


has become director of rural education at S 


western State Teachers College. 


Rotanp H. Verseck, of St. Lawrence VU; 


versity, has been appointed director of short 


courses at the Massachusetts Agricultural (, 


lege, succeeding Professor John Phelan, who r 


y 


signed a month ago to join the staff of the 


Michigan Agricultural College, as assistant t 


its new president, Dr. Kenyon L. Butterfield. 


Dr. CHESTER E. KELLOGG has been appointed 


associate professor of psychology in MeG 


University, Montreal. 


Harotp A. LARRABEE, who has returned from 


a year of study in Europe as Rogers Fellow of 


Harvard University, has been appointed assis 


tant professor of psychology in the Universit 


of Vermont. Professor Larrabee was graduated 


at Harvard in 1916 and taught philosophy there 


for two years. 


Dr. Louis GinzperG, professor of the Talmud 


and dean of the faculty at the Jewish Theolog 


ical Seminary of America, has received a ca 
from the Hebrew University of Jerusalem 


become its first lecturer on the Talmud. Th 


directors of the seminary have granted D: 


Ginzberg a year’s leave of absence with pay. 


e 


D. L. Drew, who was a double first in classics 


at Oxford and who has been a lecturer 


classics at the University of Manchester, Eng- 


land, is the new professor of Greek at Swarth- 


more College. 


Proressor Harotp WHITEHEAD, of the Los 


ton University College of Business Administ: 


tion, has begun his new work as head o! 
sales relations department of the college. 


THE new professor of history and gover! 


at Lehigh University is Dr. Lawrence H. Gip- 


+ 


son, formerly professor of history and politica 


science at Wabash College. 


Dr. Jostan Harmar PENNIMAN, preside! 


129 


and provost of the University of Pennsylvan 
has returned from a trip to England. 





7, 1924] 


‘ 


HaroLtp C, 
as head of the English de- 


GODDARD returns to 
re College 
fter a sabbatical year, spent mainly 
Europe. 

sor Tuomas H. Briaes, of Teachers 

lumbia University, has resigned the 
of the high school advisory com 


the State of Pennsylvania. 


principal of the Chickasha, 
¢h School and a director of the Okla 
has elected 


Association, been 


- of the American Legion. 


L. CARREON, of Manila, who took 
the University of Minnesota in 
n appointed to take part in a 


schools in the Philippine Islands. 
ROSE L. 
New York 
nd teachers of the Maxwell Training 
r Teachers, New York, at the first gen 


SUHRIE, protessor of educa- 


University, addressed the 


mbly reeently on “The preparation and 
teachers.” 
VAN 


Board of 


Deneura, of the New 


Examiners, gave a talk on 


HK, 


ence tests as applied to teachers’ ex 
ns” at a meeting of the Teachers’ Wel 


' 


League, Brooklyn, on September 17. 
CARTER is the new superintendent of 
ree County Schools, Okla., succeeding the 


OQ. Hopkins, who died on August 13. 


A. MurpnHy, superintendent of 
Jersey City, has died, after less than 
that Mr. 


had been connected with the schools ot 


r’s incumbeney of position. 
rsey for a period of thirty-nine years. 
nv B. 
i 


Foses, superintendent of the 


Minn., schools, died, by drowning, 


; 


+, at the age of fifty-seven years. 


‘ATCH from Geneva announces the death 
Charles Zueblin, formerly professor of 

n the University of Chicago. 
Ss Husert Brapwey, the distinguished 
tish pl Merton 
Oxford, died on September 19, aged 
eight Mr. the 
hor of “The Principles of Logie,’ “Appear- 


iilosopher, senior fellow of 


years. Bradley was 


‘nce and Reality” and “The Presuppositions of 


History.” 
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THE death is announced of Sir C 
formerly chairman of the London Cour 
chairman of the « 


1922. 


ceil and 


from 1908 to 1910 and in 


Tue first of the district meetings of the Nev 
York State 
at Potsdam on October 9 and 10. The 


eastern district will meet in New York City 


Teachers Association 
the week-end of October 31, when the speakers 
scheduled are Dr. Frank P. Graves, 
ana Flore nee M 
supervisor of rural education in Maine. 

THI 


gress of Parents and 


missioner of education, 


Board of Managers of the Nationa 
Teachers will meet 
Shirley 


ver, Colorado, at the 


September 30 and October 1 and 2 
is made up ol the national pre 
Hi. Reeve, the 


dents of the 


national 
forty-seven state brar t! 


ill he cons d 


congress, The tollowing business w 
ered: To approve delayed plar Ss ol committe 
to fill vacancies in offices and chairmanships; 
consider special plat s tor cooperation 
further development ot the organizatior 
efficiency of the congress. The Colorado Br: 
will hold its fourteenth fall 
] 


time so that national officers 


eonvention 
and chairmet 
opportunity to present the na 


work. 


On the evening of Thursday 

the Colorado Exeeutive Board will give 

formal dinner at the Shirley Savov Hotel 

the national cruests Mr. Jesse H 
Newlon, president of the National Edueation 
Miss Marv C. C. Bradford, state 
superintendent of and Mrs. A. H 


Reeve will be the speakers of the evening. Fn 


officers as 


Association ; 
schools, 
day, October 3, will be given over to sectional 
conferences on thrift, children’s reading, boys’ 
fund, 
mothers’ study circles, recreation, health, better 
Th 


will close with a banquet and reception on Fri 


loan illiteracy and Americanization, 


films, publicity and edueation. eonvention 
day evening. 

At the first session of the new Board of Ex 
eation for Librarianship, which met in Chicag 
September 4 and 5, Adam Strohm, librarian 
the Detroit Public Library, was elected chai 
man The 
created by action of the council of the Americ: 


for the coming year. board 


Library Association at the annual conference ¢ 


Saratoga Springs in July. Its duties are to 
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investigate the entire field of library training $5,000,000 high school with a seatine 
and to tormulate and recommend standards tor of 6,500 students has been abandoned 
library schools and other training agencies. of a smaller building and a smaller 
Members of the board in addition to the chair- capacity. Actual eonstruction worl 
man who attended the Chicago session were: pyildine will bezin on Januarv first 
Harrison W. Craver, of the Engineering Socie- provide for the enlargement of the b 
ties Library, New York; Andrew Keogh, libra- means of wings on each side, making 
rian of Yale University; Elizabeth M. Smith, mate capacity of the 

director of the Albany Free Libraries; Malcolm — 7.999 deli 

G. Wyer, newly appointed librarian of the Den- 
ver Public Library. The secretary of the board THE new high school that 
N. Bogle, of Chicago, who is also Yonkers, N. Y., at a cost of 


Library has been named the Gorton 


assistant secretary of the American 
Association, and director of the American Li- Memory of a lormer superintendent, 


brary in Paris. The executive assistant is Har- ceased. In addition to 40 classrooms, t] 


riet E. Howe, formerly assistant professor of contains two gymnasiums and an audit 
library science, Simmons College, Boston. At with a seating capacity of more 


the Chieago meetings there was diseussion of persons. 


the wide-spread need for trained librarians ve s 
. : nue trustees of the New Jersey ‘| 
which the library schools are at present in- ai : . 
“we RE Pension and Retirement Fund have rec 
capable of supplying in sufficient numbers. 
on ' opinion rendered by Assistant Attorney-(y 
There is need tor more library schools and for ’ . 


Harry R. Coulomb holding that the $1,2 





the expansion of those already existing. The : 
; - ana the amount fixed by the last legislatur: 
need for scholarships and fellowships in library he 
correct sum to which the fund is entitl 
schools was also discussed. It was announced me bi 
, : ; , trustees had certified to the controller $244 
that there will be an open meeting in connection , rege 
046 as necessary for the administratior 


fund, but the last legislature appropriat 
$1,200,000. Mr. Coulomb further held t! 
THe University of Pennsylvania has received fynd thus appropriated can be used 


with the mid-winter meetings of the American 


Library Association in Chicago. 


a gift of $10,000 from Mr. John D. Rockefeller, oard as it may find necessary to carry o 
Jr., to be used for industrial research in the and every purpose of the oct Thie decicia 
Wharton School of Finance. This is the second tains the action of State Controller Bug 
gift Mr. Rockefeller has made to the university refusing to honor the demand of the trustees 


for this purpose. the larger sum. 


Childhood Education is the title of a new THE abandonment of 135 teaching posit 
magazine for kindergarten and primary grade _ jn the evening high schools of New Yor! 
teachers to be issued monthly as the official has been announced bv the Evening 
organ of the International Kindergarten Union. S¢hool Excess nites Association at 
The editor is Miss May Murray, 40 High Street, firmed by Morris E. Siegel, director of cont 
Springfield, Mass. ation and evening schools for the Board ot 

Tue Research Division of the National Edu- ation. Mr. Siegel explained the cut by 
that while the number of classes had be 
duced, the total registration would pro! 
show the usual inerease when the figures 
been tabulated. The director added that 
diseussion of the evening high school budget 


cation Association is working on a salary study 
covering the year 1924-25, which in ecompre- 
hensiveness and thoroughness will be similar to 
the report of two years ago entitled “Teachers’ 
In addi- 


salaries and salary trends in 1923.” : ; 
lowance arose this summer the figures 
year showed that the average attendance 


academic and commercial courses of the eve! 


tion to the general summary, special salary 
tabulations to meet the needs of individual cities 


will be available at the cost of preparation. ; a . 
high schools was about 27 to a class. |! 


Puans of the Chieago school board for a_ agreed that this figure should be bro 
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) For 


registration were dropped. 


S¢ hool system 


been riven 
} 


predecessors 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


CENTENARY OF THE FRANKLIN 
INSTITUTE 
r ] 


presenting universities, colleges, 


ions, learned and professional 


organizations of five 


in celebrating at Philadel 


one hundredth anniversar) 
Institute of 
centenary cele 
inauguration exer 
Research Foundation, which 
r research in funda 
is ol physical science, 

of three days, September 17 to 
addresses al d lectures by some ot 
stinguished scientists of Europe and 
ss, whose papers will constitute 
to seientifie literature. It is note 
the generosity of a group of citi precisely those se 
poss ble to conduct the celebration have Ae practic: 
re scale; and likewise that publie inter- the new Social Ju 
event, as evidenced by the newspaper Cattell’s reported 

rded it and the large attendance at  ican-born, while 


were themselves prof 


eetings, Was exceptionally keen. 

were three general meetings at which are de 
pal speakers were Professor Elihu * 
of the higher 
the Fifth Estate 
committee, who read a history ol lr 


honorary chairman of the centenary 


l proportion t 


n Institute; Professor Sir Ernest war ees 
of Trinity College, University of but how many ‘‘hearts o 
whose subject was “The natural and fire’’ repose in country ¢ 

sintegration of elements”; Dr. Arthur of opportunity and abse1 

of Cambridge, who spoke on “The tact can not, of course, 
and Professor D. S. Jaeobus, of haw many brains, comp¢ 

City, who gave an address on “Stimu trate the mysteries of 

research and invention.” the world. 


his address, “The Fourth Estate,” Dr. Dr. Little went on to say 
began with a tribute to Benjamin Frank- lin as their prototype the mem 
whom the Franklin Institute was named. Estate may well strive to emulat 


remarkable career should refute forever to the public service and his broad 
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tle-on-Tyne, 
: eniel ¢ 
Reese, Whitaker, arold Pender. of 
Nichols, Charl svivania; Professor 
Provost 
University 
jeg 
r Bradl 


Protes 


is Trowbridge 

versity, and Protessor Piet 
University of Amsterdam. 

At a spec al convocation 
the celebration, the University 
conterred honorary degrees upon 
Visiting scien : Sir Wilham Hem 
winner of a Nobel prize tor hi 
erystal structure; Professo1 


of the great authorities in spectro 
»w tolerance, a 





‘ ] Me "—0) ~ a) 
el ls iil iad Charles A. Parsons, developer 


‘or these it can look nowhere with suc] for steam marine transportatio1 
onfidence as to members of the Fifth Estate. Let Rice, Jr., engineer; Professor 
us, therefore, recognize the obligation we are under discoverer of the Zeeman effect 
Ours is the duty and the privilege of bringing home and winner of a Nobel prize; and Dr 
to every man the wonders, the significance and ’ C. L. Eglin, president of the Frank 
underlying harmony of the world in Lich » live, On the last day of the celebratior 
Speakers at the sectional meetings of the cele was unveiled at the Bartol Research Fo 
bration included Professor Joseph S. Ames, which now has buildings and apparat 
dean of the Johns Hopkins University; Pro- property on the Parkway, Philad 
fessor W. D. Bancroft, of Cornell University; 1921 the Franklin Institute came into 
Professor Sir William Henry Bragg, of the of a bequest, said to be well over 
Royal Institution, London; Professor William dollars, given by Henry W. Bartol, a 
Lawrence Bragg, of Victoria University, Man- ber, for research in the fundamental pr 
chester; Professor P. W. Bridgman, of Har- of physical science, especially electrical, 
vard University; Professor E. G. Coker, of Uni- investigating scientifie problems that n 
versity College, London; Dr. Arthur L. Day, of in the industries. 
the Carnegie Institution, Washington; Professor Professor Gellert Alleman, of §S 
F. G. Donnan, of University College, London; College, was chairman of the exeeutir 
Professor Charles Fabry, of the University of tee in charge of the centenary celeln 
Paris; Professor F. Haber, of Berlin; Professor other members were President Wm. C 
A. E. Kennelly, of Harvard University; Dean Walton Clark, C. C. Tutwiler and Hen: 
Dexter S. Kimball, of Cornell University; Pro- son, treasurer. 
fessor C. H. Mathewson, of Yale University; Founded February, 1824, and in 
Professor Charles E. Mendenhall, of the Uni- March 30 of the same year, the Frank! 
versity of Wisconsin; Professor A. A. Michel- tute has for a century worked, in 


son, of the University of Chicago; Professor with the purpose of its founders, “for t! 
D. C. Miller, of the Case School of Applied motion of the useful arts.” For a long tu 


Science; Professor W. Lash Miller, of the Uni- institute was a pioneer in offering ¢ 
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prevention of the 
the adoption 
r the construction 
» during the World War 


ie medals awarded by the 


} 
scr 


‘ ; competent 

in Medal for those who have 
; such a deg 

mportant service in physical sce . 
; ‘ emplovers 


chance to lear 


whole tendene 


DISCUSSION 


SOCIAL NEEDS IN VOCATIONAL ~ China, Germany, 
EDUCATION ” tends ney but on \ 


much science and 


Is ceertall 


iT can be done about the well-intentioned placed capital an 


ademie generalizers who write about ers—or anv one 


education” with no reference to age enable m 
tion of specific voeations and ing 
the varying capacities of increasing gq 


beings from 14 to 25 years of age? There are. 


1. E. Linsdale, writing under the above creasing 
HOOL AND Society for August 2, 1924, consequence 


to appreciate present social needs his standard 


onal education (in sehools), he tions to fam 
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so for a time—by preying processes. Some 
gambling speculators and monopolistic trade 
unionists may do so—by imposing upon the 
good nature of the rest of us. But, barring 
some dodgers in the mazes of modern society, 
adults among us can eat only as they work; 
can only wear raiment and live in houses pro- 
portioned to their own productive activities; 
and can have much leisure only if their superior 
vocational competency has earned it for them. 

Poor farmers, poor homemakers, poor coal 
miners, poor clerks, poor mechanics, poor teach 
ers, poor grocers—poor, that is, in vocational 
competeney—can never have much of the pre 
cious leisure referred to. They may have much 
idleness—but not that comfortable leisure which 
derives from work so well done that in a short 
period it has produced a large amount of ex 
changeable product. 

It is a perpetual riddle to the present writer 
why so many commentators on vocational edu- 
cation ignore the possibilities of the prevoea- 
tional years for liberal education. No one 
seriously proposes to-day that specifie and pur- 
poseful vocational education shall begin under 
sixteen, or at the earliest, fifteen years of age— 
and then only for the economically most needy. 
Surely Mr. Linsdale does not consider the shop 
work of the junior high school to be “specific 
vocational education.” 

Why, then, does he bring into a diseussion 
of vocational education suggestions for the bet 
ter teaching of geography and history? What 
have the schools of general education been doing 
in grades six, seven, eight and perhaps nine 
and ten for large proportions of those who 
should, it is believed by some, have no less rich 
opportunities, after 16 years of age, to enter 
industrial or farming schools than have now 
their abler and more opulent brethren oppor- 
tunities to enter professional schools after 
eighteen or twenty years of age? 

Some day educational writers will show more 
of a scientific spirit than, perhaps, can any of 
us now. If they generalize about vocational edu- 
cation they will at least give some samples of 
inductive reasoning. They will not talk about 
“the individual,” but about concrete and real- 
istie classes of individuals—old or young, of 
high or low intelligence, black or white, from 
rich or poor families. And surely they may be 
expected to have something more than generous 


aspirations and Utopian speculations before 


seriously urge that “instead of merely prep 
(we should) develop human 


equipped to reconstruct the scheme of indust: 


whatever that 


ON MARKS’ “THE PLASTIC AGE” 





adolescents in the college has several « 
(1) It is not a bitter arraignment, as “S 
Unlike Norris, Marks does 


denounce the college of arts in toto. 


inclined to be. 


manages to include every scrap of sear 
about student and professor which Mr 


fondly prizes and repeats, he retains a mea 


of American hope and wholesome idealism 
casional sermonizing (in the person of the 
and apostolic professor of English) Marks can’t 
resist, but the dose does not nauseate. 

(2) Modernity is reflected, in slang, col 
diversions, general lack of reticence, and « 


cially in the pronounced attention given to 


perennial subject of talk and phantasy. 
younger generation sees through the conspira 


of silence long kept up by the elders. 


(3) The sinister touch of Babbitt is not play 
There is a picture of goose-step tea 
but the causes are plural, not derivable 
from economie system. Puzzled students, 


by jazz, football and poker, turn to “bull”: 


rarefied regions poetic, religious and philoso; 


than into the muddier sociologie lowlands. 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
REPORTS 
NEW PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS' 
WE should look forward in the near fut 
to a differentiation of functions within the 
uate eollege, from two angles: 
tion corresponding to pass and honor stu 
and second, the recognition of 


1 Extract from the annual report of the dea! 
the graduate college of che State Universit) 
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who such a professior as 


and laudably seek opportunities for health, or of vital 
lve, and are willing to pursue business admin 


sure, without any restrictions with ave to offer 


rk toward u decree and without neir very né 


doing of original work. ie requir 


indamental graduate courses should 


ith the greatest freedom of election and 


tion of the course of study, giving en 


development 
in such a way as to make a year Yet the demand 
s sort of life in the university a growing and the ma 


Among these will be included many who rapidly accumulating 

is but lack nature’s equipment for ing profession at 

e work of a high order. Such _ requiring a three-year course 

¢ studies should be offered without in psychologist, demanding a « 

e branding unfavorably those who pur ing in psychology, medicine an 
Somewhat more distant 

1 administration of the requirements professional training in the 
rree work should raise the standard of social sciences and religion. 
e Master and the Doctorate to represent graduate school of philanthro 
ng corresponding to honors. But as social seclence, in 
te professional training built upon the training is eurricular is 

e professional courses is rapidly university. This could be 
nanded, we must construct out of our with an affiliated graduate 
constituency a system of gradually Now the characteristic 
schools in the 


ng professional courses. fessional 


ng those that I see distinctly forming on distinguish them from our 


on is education. To the extent that equipment are that each 


? 


n progressively realizes its ideal of be leading to a profes 
ry a protession, there will be a demand upon a course which 
standardizing of professional courses and made up of bas 
of the fiel 


1 upon an undergraduate degree. Thus, ductions to each 


it the present time a demand for one-, profession; and they would d 


three-year courses in education. A one- recognized professional scho 
course will correspond practically to our emphasis laid upon train 
r’s work, and a three-year course to our’ vestigation within the res 
doctorate, except that in both there will past we have quibbled a 

increase in specific requirements in quirements for such expans 
rm of a eurriculum, so that a student feeling that the movement 


have a choice of curricula. For example, organized curricula is 
training for educational supervision and ad- there will be a gradual 
tration would require a series ot spec fie from our present practice 
ses, Just as in law at the present time. these larger units of operat 
trom the nature of the powers to be exer 


training and the ability to do origina! STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


SCIENTIFIC METHOD APPLIED TO 
THE STUDY OF INDIVIDUAL 
DEVELOPMENT! 

“THERE are and can be only two ways for the 
investigation and discovery of truth,” said Roger 
gacon. “One flies from the senses and particu- 
lars to the most general axioms, and from these 
principles and their infallible truths determines 
and discovers intermediate axioms. ... The other 
constructs axioms from the senses and particu- 
lars, by ascending continually and gradually, so 
as to reach the most general axioms last of all.” 

It was the second way of discovering truth 
which Bacon championed, and which has been 
developed into what we now e¢all the scientific 
method, with its various steps. Too often we 
forget in the study of our educational problems 
the necessity of carrying out in full measure the 
first steps in scientific method, namely, the gath- 
ering and classification of data, and rush on 
rather hastily to generalizations. 

This is especially likely to be true in the study 
of individual development for two reasons. In 
the first place, there are many different phases 
of development, and experience in the field thus 
far has shown that no phase may be neglected. 
Secondly, individual differences fire tremen- 
dously great. These factors mean that large 
numbers of cases must be studied over long 
periods of time, and the temptation to general- 
ize while the data are still being gathered is 
irresistible. It is to be constantly remembered, 
however, that, in spite of a number of excellent 
studies in the field, we still have very little 
knowledge about individual development. Reach- 
ing “the most general axioms” is indeed far off 
at present. 

With this realization of the limitations of the 
data in mind, let us examine some of the pre- 
liminary results of a comprehensive study of 
individual development now being carried out 
nnder the direction of Professor Walter F. Dear- 
born, of the Graduate School of Education at 
Harvard University. 

A previous paper in this series by Dr. Dear- 
born has set forth the general aims and methods 
of this study. 

1 Read before Section Q, American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, Cincinnati meet- 


ing, December, 1923. 


+ 


Some three thousand school children in 
and second grades have been given ment 
scholastic tests, and have been subjected toaf 
extensive series of phy sical measurements, 
ing measurements of height, weight and 
proportions, examination of the dentitior 
X-ray photographs of the carpal bones 
wrist. Also, similar data have been obtain 
about 2,000 other cases, part of them inn 
institutions for the feebleminded and t 
mainder children of grades beyond the s 
It is planned to repeat this series of m« 
ments yearly on such of the children as ren 
school until ten or twelve years have elapsed 
all probability other groups of children w 
added in order to provide against the loss 
school mortality which are certain to be gre 

Probably the most important result of 
study so far, from the point of view of t! 
doing the work, is the development of tech: 

It seems worth while to say a word about 
since it shows how such an investigation can ly 
carried out on a large seale with a relativ: 
small group of trained workers. It is possi! 
for instance, to take more than 600 X-ray p 
tures within the limits of a single schoo! da 
even when the apparatus has to be set up ir 
many as five different schools. This is possibl 
only by extreme specialization of the worke 
Each man of the “team” has one simple oper 


tion to perform, and practice has developed per 
fect coordination in the group. 

The same specialization is applied in the ts 
ing of physical measurements. Two anthropor 
eters are set up in the classroom, and t 
operators with calipers work on the childrer 
who are waiting for their height measurement 
to be taken. In another corner of the room 1s 
an operator with a scale. Each operator has : 
recorder, and one or two workers act as traf 
directors to see that the operators of the a! 
thropometers and the seale are kept supp 
with cases. In this way it is possible t 
measurements on three or four hundred pupus 
a day. 

The most valuable scientifie contribu 
which has come out of the work is an eas 
applied objective method of measuring anat 
cal development by use of the X-ray pho! 
graphs of the carpal bones.? The developmen! 

2 For a full account of this method see Series ! 
No. 5, Harvard Monographs in Education, 
lished by the Graduate School of Education, Har 


vard University. 
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work of Dr. Daniel Stanford Revision 
large 
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argely the 


Psycho-Edueational that when a 


the { 


escott’s “Anatomie index’ 


the diameters of 


‘I ’ shows there appeared to be 
f the sum of the when a careful 
The was made. 
An interestin 
pupils of one commur 


of the first grads 


t 


of the wrist. 


» the width 
he bones are roughly proportional \ 
the diameter of 


ot moted out 


bones, and 


izhly proportional to the area 
index is really a_ first year’s work. These c] 


is the Prescott 


»f the ratio of the area already but on aec 


r) 

75, 
and measuring days complete infor 
] T he , 


ent ¢ 

total possible area of ossification. 
in index rather than an absolute 
individual dif- of native American 

Examination of the 


available tor every ch 


ities arising from 
are obviated. 
observed in the eases studied vary ence quotients shown 
20, the larger ratios being found early that mental dete 
in failure. 
al 


Starting at age 6, the : 
Neither can low menta 


aer pupils, 


the sueceeding ages increase 
sponsible, as shown by 


Table IT] At 


ees tor 

the 14th year, and then remain con 
a . - tal aves in 

it 3.20. Sex differences are large 

dren appear to be mer 

the second 


smaller as age increases ie tele of 
tne Work oO 


eTOW 
e accompanying table. 


? 
il 


ected that this index will prove to be 


ble value in the study of individual 


when there seems to be some 


| in the development. 


rmai 
s being made of the constancy of 


e quotients. Here, again, evidence is 
complete, but one or two trends may 
In the first place, there ap The results of the physical 

somewhat surprising. Prev 
has know! 


| out. 

1 slight practice effect in the Dear 

A which is being the writer 
ported that retarded ch 


neral Examination 
how great this is has not yet been 
formly undersized. 


Secondly, it appears that the I. Q. 
CTO o at S 
ess than ten points in at least three SUP of repeater 


This agrees with the re constancy 


the cases. 
Journal of Educat 


previous study of the writer in which 
successive I. Q.’s obtained on the 8, November, 1922 
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TABLE I\ 


D oF DIFF Ni FROM Boas NorMs or NON-PRO} p First GRADE P 
1923 MEASUREMENTS 
Height Differences Cc? 
i ( “ ] U l “ + { 7 
f } l 9 l } } 1 l 
‘ y ] i 
7 I ~ 2 l 2 l { 3 l 4 
hg S I = } - : 
5 l l l l 
s r rir ] l 
lot 7 $ ) i) ) 7 ¢ l 8 
Weight Differenc Pou 
r 7 } 9 l 0 l } 7 ( 7 » 
6 yr. boys l l 4 l l l 
6 yr. girls l 2 l l l 
7 yr. boys 2 t & " 2 6 : 
7 yr. girls 1 2 66 (2 
Ss yl DOYS l i ~ 
ws ] | 
tals l } } 4 l 4 15 Ne) } ) ) 
TABLE V 
DIFFERENCES FROM AGE-SEX MEDIANS OF ANATOMIC INDICES 
Negat ve Differences Positive Differences 

1993 50 + .45 40 .35 .30 .25 .20 .15 .10 .05 0 .05 .10 .15 .20 .25 .30 .35 .40 .45 504 

Boys { eS t+ 2 SS 13 224 2 

Girls 2 l l l l 3] ] ] l l l 

1922 

Boys 7 3 2 2 2 » £22 3 ¢€ 8 l 3 l 2 2 2 

Girls 5 l 2 l l ] 12 3 3 3 ] 1 l 
weights are compared with the Boas norms. are low, but who are above the average phys 
Distributions of differences from these norms cally and who have large anatomic indices. I 
by age and sex are shown in Table IV. the first group, it would seem that the general 


It is interesting to note that while the group growth of the individual has been somehow in 


as a whole is not undersized, there are several hibited in all phases, and there may be a possi 
of the smaller divisions which are, on the aver- bility of later development along all lines. The 
e= . » ome Bleek 
age, under height or under weight, or both. Children in the second group, however, are likely 
wr . ‘ ‘ ‘ “als sal xr > < loveal 
[hese divisions, of course, are small, and the © remain at a relatively low mental lev 
results are probably not altogether reliable. The problems mentioned above are but a fev 
of those which grow o f a study of this sort 
Examination of the distribution of differences “© , grow out o “a 
4 V g swers we ave f > ) wh n WwW ean 
from the age-sex median anatomic indices also Any an rs we have made or hi : 
ake » questions raised are at present little 
fails to reveal any subnormality ol the group as = ke to the que fon ral ed ar , P _ , 
. : tter r messes The solution of the prob- 
a whole at either the first or second examination better than guesses. The solution of me : 
(Table V) lems can be found only by continued and care 
i ful observation and measurement of these el 
[here appears, however, an important group ‘ , 
‘ ; dren as they grow older. For the true meaning 
of children whose atomic development is exceed- . , 7 
of our findings we must request our friends to 
ingly retarded. Examination of the measure- : - 
. ‘ wait until some future meeting of this asso- 
ments in other fields shows that many of this ti 
: ciation. 
group are also under height and weight and Powsen A. Linco 
=D 2D ANC 
mentally below the average. In contrast to these . . ‘ 
. . GRADUATE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 
children are those whose mental ages and I.Q.’s HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
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